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GOOD WORDS.—XII. 


No modern intellectual systems, no developments of | 


doctrine, or exegesis, can afford more real spiritual 


power than ‘The Simplicity that is in Christ,” even | 
the simplicity of the four Gospels and the Epistles and | 


Psalms, in conjunction with fervent prayer, on the 
part of individuals and congregations. 


Wituram Tatiock. 


FAITH. 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am holding quietly fast 
To things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy; 


That the rulers must obey; 
That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see him, and I will wait. 


—WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—VIL. 
PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, LONG BEACH, REDLANDS. 


Through the efforts of Nancy T. Gardner, Edward 
Coale and others, three Friends’ meetings had been 
held in Pasadena and vicinity, at intervals of two 
weeks, before my arrival. The first meeting was held 
at the home of Nancy T. Gardner, there being about 
twenty-five present. The second meeting was held 
in Altadena, fifteen minutes by trolley from Pasa- 
dena, at the home of Edward Taylor, son of Clark- 
son, and was attended by eighteen Friends. At the 
third meeting, at the home of Nancy T. Gardner, the 
attendance increased to fifty, and her rooms were 
full to overflowing. . 

The fourth meeting, on the First-day after my ar- 
rival, was at the home of Edward Coale’s son, at 
Long Beach, which is twelve miles from Los Angeles, 
and Los Angeles is ten miles from Pasadena. The 
ride by trolley, which took about two hours, was very 
pleasant and gave interesting glimpses of California 
life. The meeting was attended by forty-five Friends 
and children of Friends, many of whom had not met 
one another before; some of them were residents and 
some were tourists and they represented six of our 
yearly meetings. One Friend came forty-two miles 
to avail himself of the unusual privilege the gathering 


afforded. The meeting hour was a season of thanks- 
giving and spiritual uplift that will long be remem- 
bered. 

At least half of those present remained to lunch, 
and in the afternoon we walked down to the beach 
which gives the place its name; it is so long and level 
that one can drive for eleven miles close to the 
water’s edge. There is no smell of salt marshes be- 
fore reaching the ocean, and the breakers are very 
tame compared with those that dash against the At- 
lantic coast; but the intense blueness of the water is 
a joy, and the great number of gulls circling above 
the waves, diving beneath them, or skimming over 
the surface, add beauty to the scene. A keen wind 
was blowing, and although the sun’s beams were 
warm we did not envy the few bathers who ventured 
into the water (this was Second month 14th). 


During the week Nancy Gardner and I called on 
all the Friends known to us in Pasadena, and Frances 
Baright went with me to call on several in Los An- 
geles; postal cards were sent to others whom I was 
not able to meet personally. A notice was put in 
the Pasadena paper that a Friends’ meeting (Hick- 
site) would be held on the afternoon of the 21st, in 
the G. A. R. hall, at which Edward Coale and I would 
be present. At the time appointed there were sev- 
enty-five in attendance, several of whom were from 
Los Angeles. A number of Orthodox Friends came 
to this meeting, and one of them spoke acceptably. 
Before the Friends separated there was a good deal of 
shaking hands and getting acquainted with one an- 
other. 

A similar meeting was held on the 28th, at which 
Levi L. Benson was one of the speakers. At its close, 
after a recess for handshaking, quite a number re- 
mained for the purpose of organizing a Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, several of the residents having expressed a 
desire that such an organization might be effected. 
Edward Taylor was named for clerk and Mary 
Howell assistant clerk; program and membership 
committees were also appointed. It was decided to 
hold meetings every two weeks, on First-day after- 
noons, for the present, though it may be desirable to 
meet less frequently during the summer months. 

Edward Coale has done a great deal to bring 
Friends together in this part of the country. His 
ministry has been greatly appreciated, and his earn- 
estness has made an impression on many hearts. He 
expects to remain in California until some time in 
the Fourth month. 

It is necessary to use the adjective “ Hicksite ” in 
connection with our meetings here, as there are 
two Orthodox meetings in Pasadena. One of these 


is known as the Friends’ Church, has a paid pastor, 
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for whom they have just built a parsonage, and pre- 
arranged services, with singing of hymns, ete. The 
others call themselves Orthodox Friends. Some 
years ago they met in private houses, but so many 
families moved into the neighborhood that they built 
themselves a neat meeting-house, which will seat be- 
tween one and two hundred. 


I attended this meeting on the morning of the 
21st. A partition separated the men from the 
women. This is closed when they hold meetings for 
business. The house was about full, there being sev- 
eral young people, a few children, and as many plain 
bonnets as I saw last year at Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Some of the bonnets were of the shape 
worn by our very plainest Friends when I was a little 
girl. There were three sermons, none of which was 
doctrinal; they might have been delivered in any of 
our meetings. Our Friends visiting or living in Pas- 
adena frequently attend this meeting and receive a 
cordial welcome. 


The joys of two weeks among Friends in Southern 
California my pen cannot portray. Although the 
winter had been unusually dry here one rain came 
just before my arrival and two others during my 
stay; these laid all the dust and started everything to 
growing. The days in between were simply perfect, 
being warm enough to go without wraps while the 
sun was shining, and yet not at all oppressive. Ona 
day as rare as a New England June ever witnessed a 
friend took me a drive through beautiful Pasadena. 
We rode along avenues as smooth as a floor shaded 
by graceful pepper trees, with their pale green leaves 
and red berries or bordered by palms; we passed 
quaint little cottages, picturesque bungalows and 
stately mansions, with lawns as green as daily sprink- 
ling could make them. On every hand were hedges 
of callas and geraniums, flowering vines that reached 
to the house-tops, yellow acacias, white marguerites, 
roses, verbenas, pansies, phlox, sweet violets, helio- 
trope, and dozens of other varieties of flowers. 

A few days later another friend drove me through 
acres of orange and lemon groves laden with fruit, 
to say nothing of citron, grape-fruit and olives. This 
is not the time ef year for figs, and peach trees were 
not yet in blossom, but some almond trees in full 
bloom were more beautiful than the peach. The 
fields of barley and oats were showing green after the 
rain, something as green as grass lined the roadsides, 
and birds made melody around us. There are no 
English sparrows here, and the mocking-bird chorus 
of the early morning is not interrupted by unharmo- 
nious sounds. It was hard to believe, as I breathed 
the exhilarating air and basked in the mellow sun- 
shine, that Philadelphians were having ice, snow and 
zero weather. There are two families of our branch 
of Friends living in Redlands, which is less than 
three hours by rail from Pasadena, and accompanied 
by Frances Baright I spent two days there, right in 
the heart of the orange district. We had a meeting 
in the evening at the home of Susannah D. Yeo (for- 
merly of Easton, Md.), at which twenty persons were 
present, including representatives of all three 
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branches of Friends. The Yeo household is com- 
posed of seven adult members, and they hold a meet- 
ing and First-day school at their home, 414 W. Col- 
ton Avenue, every First-day morning; any who 
choose to come are welcome, and two or three others 
sometimes meet with them. 


In the afternoon we drove through the beautiful 
grounds of Smiley Heights and Prospect Park, and 
had fine views of Redlands and its surrounding or- 
chards. A dozen years ago or more the Smiley broth- 
ers, of Lake Mohonk fame, bought a barren hill, irri- 
gated it, planted semi-tropical trees from all parts of 
the world, laid out drives, walks and flower beds and 
transformed the desert into a garden of Eden. Count- 
less varieties of flowers are in bloom here even in 
the winter, but the borders of showy gillyflowers and 
the great beds of large velvet pansies remain most 
vividly in the memory. Every day in the year coach- 
loads of tourists drive through this labyrinth of 
beauty and give thanks in their hearts to its generous 
owners. Prospect Park, belonging to a family 
named England, is almost equally worthy of admira- 
tion. 


On another perfect day we drove for twelve miles 
through the orange groves of Riverside and saw the 
three processes of picking, cultivating and irrigating. 
An orange fresh from the tree is luscious, but is nct 
very much better than the best we get in the East. 
The famous Magnolia Drive of Riverside is very 2n- 
joyable, and is lined with pepper trees, palms, eu- 
calyptus and everything but magnolias. One of the 
things that has most impressed me in this region is 
the miles upon miles of oil roads and streets. The 
sand or clay is rounded into good road shape, sprin- 
kled with the crude asphalt oil that is found in this 
State, and then rolled. Two sprinklings of oil the 
first year, and one each succeeding year, make an 
almost perfect roadbed from which little dust rises 
in the driest weather. I do not think I would eare 
for California in the parched and dusty summertime, 
but in late winter Pasadena is Paradise. E. L. 


CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS. 


[Read by Dr. William W. Speakman to the Swarthmore Col- 
lege students and others assembled, before the meeting for 
worship on First-day, Second month 7th, 1904.] 

I trust that no student present may feel that this 
paper is presented in any censorial attitude, or that 
the writer feels that you in any special sense stand in 
need of it. 


Indeed, I will be frank enough to say that my own 
experiences have furnished the suggestions, and so 
far as I know I stand more in need of them than your- 
selves. 


We all need, however, to be reminded frequently 
of those things which our intelligence and our sense 
of right tell us to be true; because it is so easy to fall 
short of our ideals, or loose sight of them, or in mo- 
ments of discouragement and doubt to abandon them. 

It is helpful to feel that we are not alone and pecu- 
liar in this respect, but that our human experiences, 
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particularly as applied to our ambitions and aspira- 
tions are in the main common to all. 

Indeed, humanity is everywhere very much alike. 
We are in turn pleased, annoyed, stimulated or de- 
pressed by the same influences. Our hearts the world 
over respond when the chords of love and sympathy 
and kinship are struck. Inherent in all is the sense 
of right and justice, and the abhorrence of wrong and 
oppression. It is this sense of human kinship and 
universal need that should prompt us to kindly con- 
sideration and universal helpfulness towards one an- 
other. ; 

Again, separate in our individualities and im our 
responsibilities, each with a work to do that no one 
else may perform for us, and each answerable in pro- 
portion to our abilities and opportunities, we claim 
(and justly) the right to think and act in accordance 
with the dictates of our own consciences. 

Is it, therefore, not reasonable and proper that we 
grant a just and fair consideration to the opinions and 
rights of others? Disregard for the rights of others 
is, unfortunately, sometimes deliberate and inten- 
tional, but to the credit of humanity it is for the most 
part unintentional and thoughtless; but thoughtless- 
ness is often a species of selfishness. 

Many well-meaning, generous-hearted people, with 
otherwise admirable traits,show a continual disregard 
for the rights, opinions, feelings and property of 
others that is painful and humiliating to their best 
friends. There is no malice in their actions, and were 
their attention drawn to them they would disclaim 
any intentional discourtesy. Such people may not be 
able to coincide with our views, but they can at least 
honor our right to our opinion, and that right is the 
very essence of American liberty. Before such per- 
sons sensitive people sometimes shrink from express- 
ing their views because they have been met with 
seeming contempt, and all reasonable people shun the 
inconsiderate man who says rude and shocking things, 
which grate upon their finer sensibilities. Such in- 
considerate people seem to pride themselves upon 
being diamonds in the rough, but it were better for 
them to have their rough edges cut away, and with 
smooth surfaces give out to the world all the beauty 
and quality of their character. 

This is what education and culture should do for 
us, and it is what we in turn should (so far as lies in 
our power) do for others. The exercise of true con- 
sideration for the rights of others is true courtesy. 
No man of unfailing courtesy (I do not mean mere 
politeness or good manners) can lack a fair regard for 
equity and justice, and no power can estimate the 
amount of influence such a man wields. He 
brightens the lives and lightens the burdens of all 
who come in contact with his helpful personality. His 
character and strength rekindle our belief in eternal 
goodness and the brotherhood of man. 

I know of nothing which costs so little that brings 
so large a return as the gentle recognition of the 
rights of our friends. Nor should we limit its exer- 

cise to our friends alone, but broadly wherever we 
come in contact with human nature we may become 
centers of contagion, for courtesy is as contagious as 
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good nature, and the truly courteous man finds that 
the world readily re We can all call to 
mind the peop! ring out the best in our na- 
tures. Instinctively we feel that we are in the pres- 
ence of one who has an equitable regard for us and 
instinctively, by some impelling force, we reciprocate. 

The best time to begin any reform is the present 
and the best place is in our own homes. There is no 
better field for the gentle regard for others than in 
your college life and in my home life. The people 
for whom we have the greatest regard and to whom 
we naturally owe the most, and whom we in reality 
love the best, are too often secondary in our consid- 
erations and courtesy. We greet the guest with a 
cordial welcome; we draw by the fire the most com- 
fortable chair, and in every way we strive to extend 
the hospitality of the home. 

Are we always as careful to extend the amenities 
and courtesies to the mother, the sister or brother, 
or even to the children of a home? No people are 
more susceptible to consideration than children, and 
none more keenly alive to injustice. 

Do we not, in short, too often treat as common- 
place the blessings that continue with us and accept 
them as matters of course ? 

The larger our advantages the broader our oppor- 
tunities in life, the wider our views of the world, the 
more incumbent upon us does it become that we ac- 
cord consideration for those less fortunate. The 
world should recognize the college man and the col- 
lege woman by their bearing towards society. Advo- 
eates of higher education and broader culture should 
demonstrate that it makes men and women of a bet- 
ter type, and if young men and young women leave 
the college walls self-opinionated and inconsiderate 
they damage the cause of education and prejudice the 
popular mind against it, for we remember our friends 
not so much by their personal appearance as by the 
personal influence they exert upon us. Every mem- 
ber of a family, every acquaintance and friend, leaves 
upon us the imprint of his personality, and we in like 
manner can make ours helpful or otherwise. 

It is not in the realm of large achievement that we 
must find these opportunities; it is in the multitude 
of detail, the continual placing of ourselves in an- 
other’s place. 

Many people have had limited opportunity; many 
people bear burdens of ill health or sorrow that they 
never place before the world. It is toward such that 
we can especially extend the little amenities that 
may lift and lighten the burden in a way that is be- 
yond our power to estimate. 

It takes courage of a high type to bear with pa- 
tience and fortitude the petty duties of life. But 
higher yet to have our dreams unrealized and our 
hopes unfulfilled because of the limitations of oppor- 
tunity and means, and still bear to the world the mes- 
sage of kindly consideration and good cheer. 

I am continually astonished with what unfailing 
courtesy and infinite patience salesmen and sales- 
women wait upon the customers of the proprietor, 
with no greater reward than the scant remuneration 
at’ the end of the week, with no co-partnership, no 
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division of profit, no guarantee of permanency of po- 
sition, they strive to please and take an interest in 
our purchase out of all proportion to their share in 
the transaction. 


As a general rule we expect the cook in our kit- 
chen, who has had none of our advantages, to be punc- 
tual and neat and economical and expeditious, to have 
few vacations, few friends, and no moods. As a rule 
I think we expect too much from those in such posi- 
tions and in return give too little. 

When employer and employee have consideration 
for the equities and rights of each other, and when 
the coming generations are taught that no matter 
what the status of labor so long as it be honorable 
and for the common good, it shall receive fair com- 
pensation and human consideration, one phase at 
least of the labor problem shall have been solved. 

The exercise of true consideration for the rights 
each of the other by pupil and teacher should solve 
the problem of college government. 

A young man or young woman imbued with this 
keen sense of honor cannot trespass upon the rights 
of fellow students or teacher. 

The right of authority is properly on the side of 
those in command. But the enforcement of author- 
ity should be unnecessary among those who have a 
just regard for the rights of others. Such a plan, 
carried into actual practice, would doubtless contrib- 
ute to lessen the trials of a faculty, but the real ad- 
vantage would accrue to the students themselves, for, 
in the broader field of practical life yet before you 
the habit of consideration and courtesy will prove an 
important factor in your success. 


For courtesy, like character, has a distinct com- 
mercial value, and young men with splendid capabili- 
ties in various directions will be seriously handi- 
capped if they fail to recognize that others have 
rights paramount to their own. 

We should, of course, have higher motives for 
courtesy than mere expediency, yet helpful friend- 
ships and success are the inevitable bi-products. If 
you are not appealed to by the sense of service to the 
world, there is still then the sense of personal benefit, 
and helpful friendships are among our most valuable 
assets, and the older we grow the more indispensable 
they become. 

They cheer our pathway in life as flowers brighten 
it in a summer’s ramble. 

No situation appeals more to our sympathy than a 
man or woman, who, through lack of appreciation for 
the rights of others, approaches the western horizon 
with few friends to soften the closing day and make 
glorious with their love and cheer the golden sunset 
of a human life. 

Rather, in the words of Max Ehrmann, “ Give me 
friends who will love me for what I am; and keep 
ever burning before my vagrant steps, the kindly 
light of hope. And though age and infirmity over- 
take me, and I come not within sight of the castle of 
my dreams, teach me still to be thankful for life, and 
for time’s olden memories that are good and sweet, 
and may the evening’s twilight, find me gentle still.” 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


I was greatly interested in the article, under this 
title, quoted by the InretiicEncer of Second month 
13th, from ‘‘ Aspects of Quaker Truth,’’ by Dr. E. 
Vipont Brown, and I fully agree with him in his 
statement that the “ Atonement preached by the 
theologians is not a truth, nor a doctrine taught by 
Christ.” 

But I do not agree with nor approve of what 
seems to me the author’s artifice in substituting an- 
other meaning to the word than that which the the- 
ologians have given to it. I know that it is not un- 
usual for words to have new meanings assigned to 
them as men grow in the knowledge of truth. Since 
words are but the exponents of thoughts, but there 
are words which, in their origin, are so representative 
of error that it is better to let them die out of our 
vocabulary than to try to rehabilitate them with 
meanings entirely foreign to their primary signifi- 
cance. 

The idea of Dr. Vipont Brown that the view il- 
lustrated in the parable of the Prodigal Son repre- 
sents Christ’s thought of the attitude of God toward 
erring man is, beyond doubt, correct, but that he had 
in mind any thought of thus reconciling God to His 
prodigal or sinful children is entirely foreign to the 
story. The sentiment of the parable is as directly 
the reverse of the sentiment of the Hebrew doctrine 
of Atonement as is the antithesis in Matt.. v., 43, 44: 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies.” Christ in no single 
instance used the word atonement or expressed a 
thought in harmony with the Hebrew idea of Atone- 
ment. It has no vindication in his teaching. The 
Hebrew idea of Atonement is well defined in Cru- 
den’s Concordance: “ Reconciliation, or appeasing 
anger: A ransom”; and this agrees with the theo- 
logian’s definition of the word to-day. The word is 
frequently used in the Pentateuch, seldom outside. 
It is there used in the sense of purchasing the favor 
of Jehovah and always includes a gift of an animal 
or money to propitiate the friendship of an offended 
Deity. The word is never used by the prophets; the 
idea is by most of them expressly referred to as er- 
roneous. (I do not overlook the theologians’ claim 
that Isaiah, liii., is prophetic of the final sacrificial 
atonement, but the highest Biblical scholarship dis- 
proves this application.) 

The theory, purpose and method of the Hebrew 
Atonement is set forth in Lev. xvi., 1-34. It was at 
that time a survival of a more ancient custom, that 
of piacular sacrifices, involving the idea of the sub- 
stitution of the life of a pure and perfect animal, and 
at times of a human being, for the life of the guilty. 
The purpose was to appease the anger of an angry 
god, or to gain his favor. Thus Jephtha sacrificed his 
daughter, Ahaz and Manasseh their sons, and thus 
in the seventh century B.C. a despairing people sac- 
rificed their children to Moloch in the valley of Hin- 
nom, under the shadow of the very walls of the 
temple. 

The theologians’ theory of Atonement is a survival 
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of this idea. God, except through Christ, is unap- 
proachable, because of His indignation founded upon 
the sins and the ingratitude of His children. His 
sense of justice has been so outraged that no longing 
of the human heart to draw near to Him, appeals to 
His sympathy. Only through the blood of the in- 
nocent Christ can atonement be made. And in this 
line of thought there still survives in every so-called 
evangelical prayer, the practice of ending each earn- 
est supplication, as it is called, with the words, “ we 
ask it for Christ’s sake.” This is the theological doc- 
trine stated in its boldness. It is not to be assumed 
that this belief still exists among a civilized people, 
not to say an intelligent people. What remains is 
the vestige of an outgrown dogma. But every out- 
grown vestige is a detriment, an appendix vermi- 
formis, that remains only as a source of trouble. Only 
in their ritualistic services do we hear of Christians 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Jesus 
Christ, words that have lost their original meaning, 
but still there is a sufficient source of religious dis- 
cord in them to destroy Christian unity. The Qua- 
ker is unevangelical, his practice is good, his life is 
pure, but his creed is heresy. 

Then let the word Atonement die with its mes- 
sage. Do not attempt to rehabilitate it with the hy- 
phenated At-one-ment. The new word admirably 
represents the true idea of the Divine relationship, 
and is in accord with the Divine message that has rel- 
egated the Atonement idea to its proper place among 
the mistaken conceptions of the character of God, 
but it is not wise to put the new wine in old bottles. 
The idea of at-one-ment would be much better stated 
for the enlightenment of those that would know the 
truth if it were included in a new statement of faith. 
Quakerism, it seems to me, should not attempt to 
adjust itself to the old dogma; it should stand forth 
in its integrity as the exponent of a faith in a God 
of love, whose kingdom is within the soul of man. 
The pure message of Quakerism is “ Mind the 
Light.” Its one requirement, obey the “ Word 
within.” Some time, with the permission of the Iv- 
TELLIGENCER, I shall be pleased to present Quakerism 
as a natural, also reasonable, development of the 
“ Light that lighteth every man coming into the 


world.” Wm. M. Jackson. 
New York, 2d mo. 25, 1904. 


LITERATURE AS A MEANS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE HOME. 
[Abstracts from an address by Professor Winchester, of 
Wesleyan University, at the Religious Education Convention 

in Philadelphia.) 

In order to decide the value of literature as a 
means of religious culture we may well ask, What is 
literature? 1 do not propose to enter upon any ex- 
tended academic discussion of the question. I shall 
borrow a definition which I think will serve our pur- 
pose very well. Mr. Ruskin—who said more true 
things than any one else about the relation of all the 
arts to religion and morals—defines poetry some- 
where as “the presentation by the imagination of 
noble grounds for noble emotions.” Now I think this 
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is really a definition not of poetry merely, but of all 
pure literature. It covers not only poetry, but 
drama and fiction and oratory and much criticism, 
and history so far as history has literary value. I 
will not stop to discuss the statement, but I think you 
will find on reflection that a book has distinctly liter- 
ary quality only in so far as it appeals to some of our 
emotions, and that as a rule, this appeal must be 
made through the imagination. 

And now what is religious culture, at what does it 
aim? Is it not primarily a culture of the emotions, 
in obedience to the laws of God and to the end of 
practice in righteousness? Religious culture surely 
implies that all our emotions should be healthy, har- 
moniously developed, steady, not fitful, as the relig- 
ious emotions are likely to be, sensitive and strong, 
yet well contained, temperate, and rightly in touch 
with the facts of life. I know we sometimes hear re- 
ligious teaching which seems to imply that the first 
duty of man with reference to his emotions and pas- 
sions is to repress them; that restraint of the active 
forces of our nature is the highest Christian attain- 
ment. There is a conception of the Christian life 
that is based on this idea—the ascetic or monastic 
conception. But it is all wrong, and the history of 
monasticism in every age will show us what narrowing 
of human nature it leads to. It is not Christ’s con- 
ception of righteous living, this. If I were to select 


the one saying of the Master that seems to me more 
significant and precious than any other, I should take 
the promise, “ I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” The 
true ideal of the Christian life is the broadest and 
fullest ideal. For God has not made the mistake of 
giving us powers and passions for nothing, nor has he 
given us powers and passions merely to test our abil- 
ity to sit down on them and keep them under. 
Christ’s words I take to mean literally just what they 
say, though their meaning be too divinely broad, for 
our full comprehension, that we might have life the 
fullest development of all the living immortal part of 
man. 

If all the mass of fiction and poetry that a certain 
class of critics and apologists tell us was not intended 
for boys and girls could be swept out of existence, the 
literature of the world would not be much the poorer. 
The English-speaking people may be thankful that 
our literature would lose but very little. Indeed, I 
have sometimes thought that a “classic” might be 
not very inaccurately defined as a book that a boy 
reads with interest between the ages of 12 and 21, 
and never after forgets. 

After all, the greatest advantage of the home as a 
place for literary culture is found in the fact that 
whatever reading is done there is done spontaneously 
to gratify a healthy curiosity which may be wisely 
directed, but should never be checked or thwarted. 
Charles Lamb used to say, you remember, that his 
sister Mary had enjoyed the best possible education. 
She had early been turned loose in a library of good 
old authors and left to browse at will. And Lamb 
was right. There is no education much better than 
that for a healthy boy or girl, provided only the li- 
brary be well chosen. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address ail letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Tue best place to bring up children is in the coun- 
try. We are all agreed to that. But we also know 
that thousands of children continue to grow up in 
the cities, towns and villages. There is no prospect 
of its being. otherwise in the near future, and what 
we have to do is to learn to bring up children in the 
city. In this direction is the work of the school gar- 
den movement. In a number of places, including the 
most crowded parts of New York city, children have 
been set to work in the earth and have become so 
fascinated with the work of raising flowers and vege- 
tables that they have forgot to be bad. In Cleve- 
land, at the Goodrich House Settlement, it used to be 
impossible to have flowers in the bit of open ground 
in front, but now since the children of the neighbor- 
hood have been given an opportunity to garden for 
themselves the flower-beds in front of the Goodrich 
house are safe. Even boxes of flowers on the outside 
ledge of the street windows, with vines trailing down 
nearly to the pavement, are undisturbed. 

It is astonishing how interested the children, and 
through them the older members of the families, be- 
come, and what wonderful results they obtain in piti- 
fully cramped places. They learn to train up luxu- 
riant vines from boxes in little back porches, and to 
make beautiful and more wholesome dingy little back 
yards. 

This work has been taken up in several of the 
larger cities in connection with the public schools and 
with the aid of home garden associations. It needs 
to be greatly extended as rapidly as possible, so that 
not merely a few children here and there may have 
the advantage and the pleasure of it, but that it may 
become general and all city children may have this 
opportunity of development. 

Nor is there need for this home garden movement 
only in the large cities. In towns and even in small 
villages there are idle children who are entirely out 
of touch with the land. More heart-breaking if pos- 
sible than the gangs of little ruffians on the streets 
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are the village children who have nothing good to 
do. In these smaller places those who would take 
hold of such a work and persistently push it along 
would perhaps be fewer, but on the other hand the 
difficulties are not so great. The great difficulty in 
the cities is to get a scrap of land to work on and to 
provide for the crowds of children. 
this would all be very easy. 

Could some one in every city neighborhood and in 
every little village take up this idea in earnest, and in 
spite of the peculiar difficulties of each particular 
place, set the school children to gardening enthusias- 
tically, it would be a most blessed kind of missionary 
movement. 


In the villages 


Norine that the Parisian daily, La Paix, has now 
become in fact a peace daily, and is to be hereafter 
the organ of the French Parliamentary Arbitration 
Group. The Advocate of Peace suggests that 
‘*there ought to be a great peace daily in every 
capital of the world.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
The Army Appropriation bill, as it passed the Sen- 
ate on the ninth carries a total appropriation of $77,- 
600,000. 


After thirty years of work, twice abandoned be- 
cause of accidents and financial difficulties and long 
periods of discouragement and idleness, the Hudson 
River tunnel, connecting Fourteenth Street, Jersey 
City, with Morton Street, on Manhattan Island, was 
finished shortly before noon on the eleventh, three 
days before the builders had expected. This is the 
north tube of the New York and New Jersey Rail- 
road. Work will be begun at once on the south tube 
of this twin tunnel, and it is expected to be done by 
Fourth month 1st, 1905, until which time no cars will 
be run in the north tube. 


Disappointed amateurs of war news may not have 
noted that while the material at hand has been de- 
plorably scanty, it has been presented with a view to 
producing the maximum sensation. This is done by 
applying the simple principles of alternation and an- 
tithesis. For six days past, for example, the “ war 
cloud ” in the Balkans has waxed and waned with 
diurnal regularity. Constantinople proclaims peace, 
only to be contradicted by London prophesying war; 
next Vienna intrudes in the joyous vein, only to 
evoke the sad repetend of St. Petersburg. In the Far 
East the shuttle of rumor plies as rhythmically. To- 
day the Japanese prevail miles beyond the Yalu, to- 
morrow the Russians carry Korean passes. In short, 
rumor arranges itself—or is arranged—in melodram- 
atic sequences which mere truth seldom supplies. All 
this is caleulated to upset the reader who cares for 
the facts, but it affords excellent diversion for such 
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as count war’s alarms among their chief fireside pleas- 
ures. Distracted editorial writers it has driven to 
able speculations upon recurrent dilemmas, both 
horns of which admittedly have no real existence.— 
Evening Post (New York). 

An appeal has come from Manila for 160 addi- 
tional school teachers. About four months ago 150 
American teachers were sent to the Philippines. 


The trustees of the will of the late Cecil Rhodes 
announce for the information of the college trustees 
in United States and Canada a qualifying examina- 
tion for Rhodes’ scholarships will be held simultane- 
ously in each State or province beginning Fourth 
month 13th. The committees of selection will be fur- 
nished with examination papers prepared at Oxford, 
and circulars will be mailed by the 17th to the com- 
mittees of selection, who will be asked to fix a place 
for the examination. George R. Parkin, the repre- 
sentative of the trustees, will leave England for New 
York about Third month 15th. 


The bill in the Kentucky Legislature against the 
co-education of the races, aimed at Berea College, 
which had passed the House, has now been passed by 
the Senate by a vote of twenty-eight to five. To pre- 
vent the forfeiture of some of the bequests of Berea 
College the bill was amended in the House to permit 
white and negro schools under one management pro- 
vided they are twenty-five miles apart. 

With a viewto the establishment of a forest reserve 
in what is known as the Ruby Mountains, in the 
Helena, Mont., land district, the Interior Depart- 
ment has temporarily withdrawn 184 sections of va- 
cant unappropriated public land there from disposal, 
except under the mineral laws. A similar order has 
been issued for the withdrawal of five townships in 
the Las Cruces, N. M., land district. 

Owing to the frequent lynchings in Mississippi, 
where the blacks have been intimidated and com- 
pelled to leave certain counties, under threat of 
death, there is a labor famine among the cotton plant- 
ers. Though the highest wages in the history of the 


State are being offered, negro farm hands cannot be 
secured. 


Charles M. Pepper, appointed by President Roose- 
velt as commissioner to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the second international American conference 
held in Mexico two years ago with regard to the Pan- 
American Railway, has submitted his report to the 
State De ‘partment. Commissioner Pepper spent a 
year in visiting the various countries. The report 
says that the general project of an intercontinental 
line, which ultimately will place New York and 
Buenos Ayres in through railw: ay communication, is 
receiving much encouragement. At the present time 
about 4,800 miles are lacking, and the estimated cost 
of construction is placed at $150,000,000. 
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A new census of India has just been completed. 
The numeration, which was attended with great diffi- 
culties, embraced for the first time the Bhil country, 
in Rajputana, and the scattered island settlements of 
the wild Vicovarese and Andamanese and also the 
outlying tracts on the confines of Burma, the Punjab 
and Kashmir. The area covered extends from the 
Persian frontier to the borders of China; from the 
snow passes of Tibet to the tropical forests where 
Burma touches Siam. The population of the entire 
empire is 294,361,056, of which 231,899,507 are in 
British territory, showing that native India, while 
embracing more than one-third of the empire’s area, 
supports considerably less than one-quarter of the 
population. 


The bill prohibiting members of religious orders 
from any kind of teaching, primary or higher, is mak- 
ing progress in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The first section of it was adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the fourteenth, by a vote of 318 
to 231. 


A boom has been started for General Miles as a 
candidate for the Presidency on the Prohibition 
ticket, and he is reported as having been willing to 
accept the nomination if offered. His opposition to 
the army canteen has made him known as a temper- 
ance man, and certain political considerations would 
make him an interesting element in the Presidential 
campaign. 

The Maryland House of Delegates, on the tenth, 
by a strict party vote of 64 to 27, passed the bill pro- 
posing a Constitutional amendment limiting the fran- 
chise, the purpose of which is to eliminate the negro 
vote. 


The law prohibiting Jesuits from settling in Ger- 
many has been repealed. Thus is destroyed the last 
fragment of Bismarck’s war with the clergy, and 
Catholics are given an equal position before the law 
with Protestants. The German branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has at once made protest against re- 
admisison of the Jesuits. 


BIRTHS. 


POWELL.—At Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., Twelfth month 29th, 
1903, to John and Bertha H. Powell, a son, who is named Lewis 
Harris Powell. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.--At Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Hannah W., wife of 
the late Robert R. Carpenter, in the 70th year of her age, a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. On Fifth-day, Third 
month 3d, 1904, there passed from this life one who lingered 
but a few short months after her beloved husband had been 
called away. ‘They were spared to one another almost half a 
century, which was full of loving kindness and devotion, not 
only to one another and to their children, but to all whom 
they could assist. Their genial hospitality gave cheer and 
comfort to many visitors. They were steady attenders of 
their meeting when health permitted, taking active interest 
in its affairs and doing what they could for the advancement 
of the Society. For several years past they were both unable 
to get from the house very often. Robert’s sight rapidly 
failed during that time, and the last year he was totally blind. 
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Hannah had been quite lame since childhood, but she bore this 
infirmity with Christian fortitude. In later years, disease 
aggravated her lameness and reduced her strength, yet she 
was enabled to minister to Robert until the end of his life, af- 
ter which she grew weaker, and gradually, having performed 
her work here, she slipped away from her earthly abode to join 
her husband. Her remains were placed beside his in the ceme- 
tery at Amawalk. 


HATTON.—At her home, 851 Tatnall Street, Wilmington, 
Del., Second month 23d, 1904, Rebecca A. Hatton, aged nearly 
84 years. She was a daughter of the late William and Sarah 
Hatton, of Lancaster County, Pa., and formerly a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, where she spent her childhood 
and young womanhood, ministering to the sick and suffering, 
performing many acts of kindness to her neighbors and friends, 
by whom she was much loved. 

At the time of her death she was a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. She had been a sufferer from rheumatism 
for many years, and with the same patient, loving disposition 
she bore this affliction, and upon her bed of suffering she 
thought of those around her, thankful for any and every small 
service shown her, and as her gentle spirit took its flight we 
had the beautiful picture before us of patience, of kindness, 
of thankfulness, and we feel she is peacefully at rest. 

She is survived by her brother William and his two sisters, 
Alice Hatton, who has been her faithful companion all through 
life, and Priscilla Ramsey, of Baltimore, Md. 


HAWXHURST.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Third month 7th, 
1904, John J., son of the late Daniel K. and Maria 8. Hawx- 
hurst." He was 29 years old. 

MAGRUDER.—Third month 9th, 1904, at a hospital in 
Cleveland, O., of typhoid fever, Charles B. Magruder, young- 
est son of Dr. William E. and Margaret B. Magruder, of Sandy 


Spring, Md.; interment from his home in Sandy Spring on 
the 11th. 


RYDER.—At her home, Elizabeth, N. J., Twelfth month 27th, 
1903, Maria Griffen Ryder, aged 74 years. She was the daugh- 
ter of the late Isaac Griffen, of Saratoga County, N. Y., and 
widow of S. Boughton Ryder. She was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. One son survives her. 


TAYLOR.—At Wilmington, Del., on Third month 16th, 
1904, Lydia F., widow of Richard Henry Taylor, formerly of 
Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va., aged 77 years. Interment at Lin- 
coln, Va., Third month 19th, 11 o’clock. 


WALTON.—In New York, Third month 11th, 1904, Lydia 
N. Walten, widow of the late Abner Walton, in the 98th year 
of her age. She was the daughter of the late Enoch and Susan 
Taylor, of East Fallowfield, Chester County, Pa. (Fallowfield 
Friends’ Meeting, now Ercildoun). 

Though some time after her husband’s death she united with 
another denomination, she never lost interest in the Society 
in which she was raised, seizing any opportunity offered to at- 
tend Friends’ Meeting, particularly our Yearly Meeting ser- 
vices, as long as her age permitted. 

She came of a long line of Friends, who emigrated to this 
country at an early date, her grandparents (representing 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) each, I believe, living 
to a greater age than she. 

She was the eldest of fourteen children, five of whom (three 
sisters and two brothers) survive her, whose united age aver- 
age over 81 years. Interment at Longwood Cemetery, near 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

WOODMAN.—On Third month 7th, 1904, at his home m 
Morrisville, Henry Woodman, in the 69th year of his age. 


NOTES. 


The Literature Section of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in the auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, next Second-day, the 2lst, at 8 pm. The exercises 
will be literary and social, and under the care of the younger 
members. The subjects for the first part of the program will 
be “ Periodicals of Friends in England and America” and re- 
view of Amelia M. Gummere’s “ The Quaker, A Study in Cos- 
tume.” All are cerdially invited to attend, and are requested 
to invite especially any whom they would like to see become 


more interested in Friends and in the principles and work of 
the Society. 


At Quaker Street Friends’ Meeting, in the town of Duanes- 
burg, N. Y., Friends and others have gladly welcomed Isaac 
Wilson, who is well known to almost all Friends in this coun- 
try: He was with us on the evening of Third month 5th, and 
on the following morning (First-day) at our regular meeting. 


Both of these meetings were largely attended by people who 
are not Friends. But the sympathetic expression on the up- 
turned faces told they were drinking in the plain and a 
truths of the Gospel given to them so clearly and forcibly. 
There were many expressions of approval and thankfulness at 
the close, and the desire expressed that we might have more 
such meetings. But our friend was obliged to take a train for 
Albany that afternoon, where he had an appointment for an 
evening meeting. M. J. 


The Junior Conference at Girard Avenue Meeting (corner 
Seventeenth Street), Philadelphia, at 9.30 a.m., will take up 
next First-day (Third month 20th) the Epistle of Barnabas. 
The subject for discussion will be “Spiritual Interpretation: 
Its Rise and Abuse.” All young Friends within reach of the 
meeting are invited to attend and take part. These confer- 
ences have been well attended, and the interest in them has 
steadily increased. 


Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College, ex- 
pects to attend Darby Meeting next First-day, the 20th, at 10 
a.m. At the conference held immediately after meeting she 
will speak on “A Visit Among Friends in England and their 
Settlement for Religious Study at Woodbrooke, near Birming- 
ham.” 


The Founders’ Lecture at Bryn Mawr College was delivered 
by Edward Grubb on the 17th, his subject being “ The Place of 
Quakerism in the Development of Christian Ethics.” 


An Easter Holiday Meeting, from Third month 3lst to 
Fourth month 7th, is to be held at the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment (at Selly Oak, near Birmingham, England). J. Rendel 
Harris will give five lectures. Perey Alden will give three 
lectures on “ Problems of the Town; ” A. Kemp Brown, three 
on “ The Book of Psalms; ” Eleanor Wood, of Chicago, two on 
Sidney Lanier and William Penn. Exursions, cycling and 
otherwise, will be arranged, weather permitting. 

The summer term begins Fourth month 26th, and continues 
until Seventh month 18th. J. Rendel Harris will lecture on 
“Early Christian Mystics”; on “Some Important Ancient 
Monuments ”; and on “ The Literary Environment of Our Lord 
and His Apostles.” He will also conduct a class in New 
Testament Greek. A. Neave Brayshaw on “Early Church 
History,” and on “Construction and Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment.” George Shann on “The Economic Theories of Produc- 
tion, Distribution, and Exchange,” and on “ Man as a Spiritdal 
Being.” T. Bryan, M.A., on “ Eighteenth Century Life and Lit- 
erature in England.” J. Wilhelm Rowntree (in Sixth month) : 
Eight lectures on “ Medieval Art: Its Bearing on Contem- 
porary and Modern Thought.” Richard H. Thomas, M.D., of 


Baltimore (last three or four weeks) on “Quaker Founda: 
tions.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BIBLE READING IN THE HOME. 


The editorial in a recent issue of this paper on Bible read- 
ing in the family impressed and pleased me much, and I want 
to express my approbation of the article, and add a few words 


in encouragement of the practice recommended. Surely there 
is need of increased reading of the “ Book of books,” for it 
is lamentable to see the ignorance concerning it and some of 
its most noted characters, even among those, who, we would 
suppose, would be familiar with its pages. Many of the his- 
torical parts of the Old Testament are extremely interesting, 
as well as instructive, showing how often swift punishment 
and just retribution followed the commission of sin, or dis- 
obedience to God’s express commands, and reading them, one 
is led to wonder, almost, why in these days of wickedness, 
oppression and greed, as condign penalties should not be in- 
flicted now. 

Some of the most sublime passages of eloquence and oratory 
are to be found in the utterance of the old prophets, unex- 
celled by any writer of later date, in either sacred or profane 
history. 

At the last anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Justice Brewer said: “There are critics, without 
lofty aim, who strive to destroy the faith of other men, sim- 
ply because it is held. Yet we, who believe, know there are 
passages in the Bible unsurpassed in solemn beauty in the 
literature of the world; that its ideals of morality are those 
to which the best within us is always aspiring; that its prom- 


ises are the sweetest and most comforting that have ever come 
to the tired heart of man.” 
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While there may be many obscure passages in the book, 
passages, the full meaning of which our finite minds have not 
yet been able to grasp, there are enough that are simple, plain, 
easily to be comprehended, that apply to every-day life so 
forcibly, we cannot ignore their applicability, even should we 
desire to do so. If people would order their lives in con- 
sonance with the precepts therein, that can be understood by 
every one, letting alone those of doubtful import until the 
time shall come when their meaning shall be revealed to them, 
the world would be a different place of abode from what it 
now is, for the lessons in morality and religion that are to be 
gleaned from the pages of the New Testament are as guide- 
posts along our path in life, pointing to us the way in which 
we should walk, showing us our duties to our Heavenly 
Father, our fellow-creatures, our country, ourselves, varied 
as they are in their nature, yet so alike. 

Then our papers would not teem with the recitals of so many 
crimes against law and order and morality that are so pre- 
valent in nations professedly Christian. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


This brings to my mind another editorial on “ Self-Control,” 
appearing near the same time. People who commit these enor- 
mities, either as crimes or as a swift and due penalty following 
their commission, have not learned the great and important 
lesson of self-control. 

This can be taught to a great extent, at home, in infancy 
and early childhood, where and when, all teaching, either good 
or bad, is the most lasting. This position assumes that the 
parents have learned this art themselves, else they could not 
teach it to their children; for how can one teach what one 
does not know? And how ineffectual will be all precept if the 
example does not comport therewith? Quite recently I was 
reading of a time during the Revolutionary War, in which 
Hessian soldiers were expected every hour, in a Friends’ neigh- 
borhood, near their meeting house, but the Friends assembled 
as usual, and “the most part were favored to sit still.” The 
constant roaring of cannon jarred the house, and at last came 
one that “shook the walls, and very much surprised the peo- 
ple. Women turned pale, and began to cry, but sat still, and 
seemed to get over the shock.” No one was harmed, but can 
we imagine this strain on the nerves of those assembled peo- 
ple? It may be said it was their faith in an overruling Provi- 
dence that sustained and kept them quiet. Granted; yet had 
they not possessed in a remarkable degree, self-control, I be- 
lieve even their faith would not have been found quite all- 
sufficient. One feeling, no doubt, strengthened the other. 

The more self-control is exercised, the stronger it grows, 
and the longer one lives, the oftener is there occasion for its 
use. The one who is devoid of it is surely to be pitied. De- 
pressed beyond measure by misfortune, elated extremely by 
good fortune, at the mercy of every change, good or bad, they 
are strangers to the calm joy, the serenity of spirit that come 
from an equable temper, the result of self-control. I would 
that all our youth could learn and appreciate the value of 
this, then when they are old it will not depart from them. 
The world needs the lesson, and what is the world but a col- 
lection of individuals? Then if each one will mend one, the 
revolution will be accomplished, and in time we shall realize 
the fulfillment of the prophecy declared in that grand Book 
of which we have just been talking, “ Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more; ” 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; .. . and a little child shall lead them,” 
. .. “for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” 


ELIZABETH H. CoALE. 
Arrowsmith, Ill., R. R. No. 43. 


FROM A FRIEND IN ST. LOUIS. 


[In a letter on business our friend, George B. Miller, of St. 
Louis, adds: ] 

I see that Friend Elizabeth Lloyd has advised you that I 
would be willing to act as correspondent in St. Louis. I cheer- 
fully accept the office, and will be glad to hear from any Friends 
who may wish for information. There will, no doubt, be many 
Friends from the various meetings who will attend our great 
World’s Fair to be held here this summer. 

It will give me great pleasure to have any persons with such 
intentions to write to me, and if they wish rooms secured I 
will be in a position to find them comfortable rooms at reason- 
able prices, and it will give me pleasure to do all that I can 
for them in this way, and after they are here to extend them 
any courtesy that it is in my power to show them. I will be 
glad if you will let this be understood, either through your 
paper or any other way that you see fit. 


We had a most pleasant visit from Elizabeth Lloyd, and I 
hope that other Friends who may have a concern to visit those 
of us who are so far away from our meetings will come to 
see us. We shall be glad to welcome them. 


With very kind regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
GeorGE B. MILLER. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1224-26 Washington Avenue. 


WHERE SOME FRIEND MIGHT LOCATE. 


Noticing the communication in the INTELLIGENCER of 
Third month 12th, from the London Friend, concerning the 
building up of the meeting at Spalding, England, I thought it 
somewhat applicable to our little meeting at York, Pa. 

Since the renewed interest in the meeting about two years 
ago we have been earnestly hoping that some ministering 
Frind would feel drawn to come and labor with us in the up- 
building and reviving of the Friendly thought in this city. 

Years ago there was a large meeting in this place; but Time 
produced many changes. Almost all the active members of 
that period have gone to rest. Many of their descendants re- 
siding here, although some of them have united themselves 
with other denominations, still maintain a deep interest and 
Friendly feeling in the affairs of our meeting and First-day 
School. Surely here is a field for labor. This is a growing. 
prosperous city, being a great manufacturing center and hav- 
ing a good supply of pure water. 

Business opportunities are many and varied. The writer 
would be very glad to hear from any who feel interested in 
the concern of Friends here, and who might wish to inquire 
about suitable business openings. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 

24 East Jackson Street, York, Pa., Third month 14th. 


DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
(Held in Albany Second month 21st and 22d.) 


Friends gathered at this meeting under a cloud of 
sorrow, for our dear and valuable friend, John U. 
Rushmore, had just passed away (after an illness of 
several months) at the home of his son, in this city. 

We were very grateful for the company of our 
friends, Henry W. Wilbur and wife, from New 
York. 

The meeting on First-day was well attended by an 
appreciative audience. The spoken word appealed to 
the hearts of all present with convincing power. The 
speaker fully exemplified the friendly thought of the 
gradual growth and development of the spiritual life; 
that the soul of man takes on accretions of the 
divine life just in proportion as we live in harmony 
with divine law. Gradually our characters are being 
formed upon a sure foundation. We have put behind 
us the vain things that formerly occupied time and 
thought and press forward towards that which leads 
up to higher and better things. 

The Christlikeness becomes more and more ap- 
parent in life and character as we are led to spend 
our energies in helpful service to humanity. There 
were many beautiful thoughts and helpful sugges- 
tions for our uplift and renewal of strength, and we 
felt sure that all were bountifully fed with the good 
things of the Spirit. 

On Second-day morning, at 10 o’clock, friends and 
relatives assembled at the home of his son to pay 
the last tribute of respect to our departed friend. 
Our friend, H. W. Wilbur, bore loving testimony to 
his sterling worth, his honest integrity, his broad 
charity and sweet humility of spirit, which endeared 
him to all, and made his long life so useful and valu- 
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able not only to the Society of Friends, but to all 
with whom he mingled. 

At the close of the service Friends gathered at the 
meeting house to attend to the business of the Half- 


Yearly Meeting.. When the usual routine of busi- 
ness was concluded a minute of appreciation of our 
dear friend so lately passed from our midst was read, 
and the meeting desired it to be placed upon our 
record book. 

Expressions of thankfulness were given for the 
company of visiting Friends and their labor of love. 

Henry Wilbur then gave a short talk befitting the 
occasion and the needs of that particular meeting, 
entering into close sympathy with those who are 
struggling against adverse conditions. The meeting 
then adjourned to meet in Eighth month next with 
Friends at Quaker Street. M. J. H. 





SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
New Jersey, on Fifth-day, Third month 10th, and, 
taking into consideration that many were detained at 
home by sickne ss, Was we ll attended. 

In the morning meeting for worship Joel Borton, 
Joseph B. Livezey, Edwin A. Holmes and Rachel M. 
Lippincott appeared in ministry and prayer most ac- 
ceptably. 

In the meeting for business all the Queries were 
read with answers from our four Monthly Meetings, 
summaries of which were approved. 

A new Philanthropic Committee was appointed, 
which is to be organized upon a new plan, and hopes 
are entertained that much more and better work will 
be accomplished along this line in the near future. 

Joel Borton presented a weighty matter for our 
consideration in stating that he had for some time 
felt a deep concern to visit London Yearly Meeting. 
A minute setting him at liberty to do so was for- 
warded from his Monthly Meeting. 

After careful deliberation the Quarterly Meeting 
was united in directing that the minute should be 
sent on to the Yearly Meeting with our endorsement. 


ae: 


A SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 

Aiken is a little town tucked away in the south- 
western corner of South Carolina. From the mid- 
years of the last century, if not earlier, it seems to 
have been famed for its climate, dulcet and soft, ca- 
ressing as the hand of a beautiful woman. It was 
fragrant with the spicy breath of pine groves in the 
early days, which unfortunately have partially dis- 
appeare d, owing to the spirit of sylvan destruction 
that has invaded all parts of our country. A flat 
landscape, brown and red, where clay and sand alter- 
nate with the blue line of the forest; wide, meander- 
ing streets, and the lazy, luxurious life of the early 
spring—this is Aiken. White and black inhabitants 
alternate in stripes, like layer cake. The colored 

eabin often neighbors the rich man’s dwelling. Pro- 
' miscuous dogs and poultry swarm in the little yards 
and in‘the wide streets. The long, lazy crescendo of | 


A 


the surly cock seems the keynote to which life is 
pitched—the laissez-faire way of life, where deli- 
cious sunshine and balmy air count for more than 
money or brains. 

The sighing of the spring wind in the pine trees is 
like the crooning of Mother Nature over the cradle 
of her infant buds now roughening against the sky. 
In the caressing light, the soft, languorous air, the 
humble darky cabins are beautified with bits of 
ragged clothes fluttering on the line, and the “ mam- 
mies ” “toting” babies, as they peep out of door 
and window. Here at every turn the problem of the 
dark race is pressed home on your attention. There 
is no escaping it. It has its pathos as well as its 
comic side. The tragic side looms large in some parts 
of the Black Belt. It is impossible to escape reflect- 
ing on the future of the millions of these dark peo- 
ple, who still seem so alien to the whites, and are 
still so integral a part of the population, with des- 
tinies bound up in the same bundle, to rise and fall 
as they rise or fall. The effects of slavery times have 
not been obliterated in the past forty years. The 
sears are still deep. The old wounds reopen from 
time to time. The color line is still, to some extent, 
the dead-line when fierce passions are roused. 


But the just and honest Southern people who form 
the great mass of the community will give the negro 
his due, will acknowledge his industry, honesty and 
desire for self-improvement. This backward race 
has an infinite need of encourangement, and it can- 
not be denied that it is bringing encouragement from 
the thoughtful and right-minded people of the South. 
What the black man has done in forty years to ele- 
vate himself is by no means despicable. The stu- 
dents sent out from the schools have been a leaven 
leavening to some extent the whole lump. There is 
no belt so black that the light has not penetrated in 
gleams and patches, and new ambitions, new hopes 
and aspirations, have been awakened. 


A colored school, established here in Aiken more 
than thirty years ago, may be considered an import- 
ant object lesson in the education of the blacks. A 
noble woman has been quietly and persistently work- 
ing here more than a quarter of a century to lift the 
colored youth of this part of South Carolina from the 
slough of ignorance and incapacity in which she 
found them. Her reward has been great. The Scho- 
field School is now a kind of beacon-light for a com- 
paratively large region of country. With its sub- 
stantial buildings, its many useful industries, its hun- 
dreds of pupils, it is an important and ever-increasing 
center of influence. Miss Schofield’s method is well 
worthy of study. She has no cut-and-dried formulas 
to apply to the education of the colored race. She 
feels that the people, more than the higher ologies, 
need training in the cultivation of self-control, in 
character-building, in self-respect, and the sturdy ele- 
ments of manhood and womanhood. She regards 
them as children of nature, to whom simple, plain in- 
struction in common things is most needed. Her 


long and intimate acquaintance with these people has 
given her an intuitive perception of their needs, their 
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capacity, their temptations and besetments. She 
wields, in spite of the tender sympathy she feels for 
their condition and their limitations, a firm, strong 
hand; and, being pre-eminently courageous, she has 
gained a wonderful influence in and outside of her 
school. People consult her on all sorts of subjects. 
They tell her their troubles; they pour their sorrows 
in her ever-open ear. They ask her advice, knowing 
they will not ask in vain. 

Miss Schofield, as she says herself, had the mission- 
ary spirit in the blood. Before coming South, near 
the close of the war, she taught a colored school 
in Philadelphia. In 1865 she was appointed by the 
government to organize a school among fifteen hun- 
dred contrabands gathered on one of the sea cotton 
islands—a remnant of the four thousand who had fol- 
lowed Sherman to the sea. The island was under 
military control; and, when small-pox broke out, the 
officers of the guard and most of the white people on 
the island fled to Charleston. She, with a few nurses, 
was left to face the situation as best she could; but 
her courage and devotion were equal to the emer- 
gency. 

In 1868 she opened her first school in Aiken in a 
small building, with a few pupils, who soon increased 
to four hundred. Two large brick buildings have 
since been erected, with other structures used as 
dormitories and shops for the industrial branches. 
Northern money came to her aid; but the colored 
people also did their share by contributing what they 
could in days’ work, and also considerable sums of 
money. Miss Schofield is one of the pioneers and 
veterans in the field of colored education in the 
South. For thirty-nine years she has toiled in this 
great work, and, with one or two exceptions, is the 
oldest woman in the service. Her graduates have 
honored her, and brought credit to their race in many 
walks in life. One young doctor, who received her 
initial training in the Schofield School, is now head 
of the Columbia Hospital. Several of the brightest 
of the Augusta lawyers were her pupils. Many ex- 
cellent teachers and a large number of competent me- 
chanics have gone out from the doors of her school. 
Her work-people are in demand all over this part of 
the South, and bear a character for thoroughness and 
honesty of which she may well be proud. 

Her corps of teachers include both colored and 
white. A thorough English education is given as far 
as practicable. The industrials are dressmaking, mil- 
linery, shoemaking, printing, carpentry, carriage re- 
pairing, harness-making and laundry work. Girls 
are fitted for domestic service, if they choose to enter 
upon it, by doing the work of the school. 

Miss Schofield has seen strong times of mob-rule, 
violence, intense and bitter prejudice. She has gone 
steadily and persistently on her way, unterrified, un- 
daunted, until she has lived down false impressions 
and has come to be valued for her true worth. No 
one speaks more kindly and generously than she does 
of the Southern people, the many admirable charac- 
ters among them, andthe appreciation and recognition 
they have offered in return for her efforts to make 
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life safer and better in one Southern district. She 
is a veteran in the service, an old soldier enlisted for 
the war. The campaign has been long and rude, and 
sometimes discouraging; but the battle has been won 
all along the line. Miss Schofield, a Friend by birth 
and training, inculcates pure religion and undefiled. 
Her teachings are the simplest and most direct, and 
her intimate knowledge of the negro character gives 
her the key to heart and conscience. She has a large 
fund of humor; and her stories, gathered in the long 
years of intimate association with white and black 
human nature, are peculiarly delightful. 

A farm of some three hundred acres has been 
added to the school within a few years, where the 
boys are trained in practical agriculture. Cotton, 
corn and rice are grown, with various fruits and vege- 
tables. This branch of the school is capable of al- 
most indefinite development, but requires a working 
capital, which doubtless will be secured in time. Miss 
Schofield’s work has been quiet and persistent. If it 
has not made the noise of some others, it has not 
been less useful and substantial—Augusta Larned, 
in the Christian Register (Boston). 


ONE THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS. 

Edward Atkinson, of Boston, has prepared a new 
edition of his pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Cost of War and War- 
fare,” in which he shows that the United States will 
have spent on its Spanish-Philippine war, in the seven 
years from June 30th, 1898, to June 30th, 1905, 
the enormous sum of one thousand million dollars. 
His estimates are not drawn at random, but based 
upon the official reports of the government. For 
the twenty years from June 30th, 1878, to June 
30th, 1898, the average annual expenditures of the 
government on the different branches of the service 
—civil, Indian, postal deficiency, war department, 
navy department, interest and pensions—amounted 
to $5.00 per capita of the population. The expendi- 
tures in five years, between 1898 and 1903, were 
$6.61 per capita. Those for the current year, which 
will end June 30th, are $6.35 per capita. But this 
does not give the whole case. But for the cost of the 
Spanish war in increased pensions, the cost of pen- 
sions would have fallen from $2.52 per capita to 
$1.88 at the present time, because of the death of pen- 
sioners. Mr. Atkinson says that these differences per 
capita in the annual expenditures seem small, but 
when computed on the basis of the entire population 
of the country, the only proper basis of calculation, 
the aggregate becomes very large. So that in the 
last fiseal year the excess over 1897-98 was about 
$152,000,000, and for the seven years to June, 1905, 
no less than $1,000,000,000, a sum larger than the 
entire bonded debt of the United States, bearing in- 
terest, now outstanding. With this money, wasted in 
“criminal aggression,” the entire debt might have 
been more than paid. Mr. Atkinson asks—and the 
nation would show great wisdom in heeding the ques- 
tion:—“ When the cost of our national government 
is again reduced to the average of twenty years be- 
fore the Spanish war—of $5.00 per head, less at least 
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$1.00 per head, or to $4.00, for falling in of pensions 
and interest, as it soon may be when the waste of 
militarism is stopped—what nation can compete with 
us in the productive pursuits of peace or in the ex- 
pansion of our commerce with the world? ”—Advo- 
cate of Peace. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN DENMARK. 


The little handful of Danish Friends are earnestly 
fighting the battle for liberty of conscience in the 
matter of military service. As the law in regard to 
this is now under revision the Friends have presented 
a memorial to the government praying that all who 
are conscientiously opposed to fighting may be al- 
lowed to take their share in a salvage corps instead. 
The salvage corps is to be used wherever desired by 
the government in work for the relief of suffering, 
or in work for the public good, but is under no condi- 
tion to form a part of the army. The non-combat- 
ants also.say that they would be willing to give a 
longer time to service in this corps than is required 
in the regular army, and this regulation would in it- 
self serve as a guarantee that only those who really 
object to military service on conscientious grounds 
would avail themselves of the alternative. 

We feel that, should their request be granted, 
these Danish peace lovers will have made a valuable 
contribution to the solution of the problem of com- 
pulsory military service.—Messenger of Peace (Balti- 
more). 
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If you are to see clearly all your life, you must 
not sacrifice eyesight by overstraining it; and the 
same law of moderation is the condition of preserving 
every other faculty. I want you to know the exqui- 
site taste of common dry bread; to enjoy the perfume 
of a larch wood at a distance; to feel delight when a 
sea wave dashes over you. I want your eye to be so 
sensitive that it shall discern the faintest tones of a 
gray cloud, and yet so strong that it shall bear to 
gaze on a white one in the dazzling glory of sunshine. 
I would have your hearing sharp enough to detect the 
music of the spheres, if it were but audible, and yet 
your nervous system robust enough to endure the 
shock of the guns on an ironclad. To have and keep 
these powers we need a firmness of self-government 
that is rare.—Letter to a student by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, in The Intellectual Life. 





If we see a good example we well may imitate it. 
But we are not to be always remembering what has 
been done successfully. What can be done, we 
should consider. God has set before us great prin- 
ciples for our imitation and guidance. Lord Bacon 
says: “ Set it down to thyself, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them.” It is well to tread in 
the steps of those who have gone the right way be- 
fore us. It is even better to tread in a way that shall 
lead others aright, as they are influenced by us. Are 


we leading aright, as we seek to follow right prece- 
dents ?—S. S. Times. 
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THE ART OF TELLING BIBLE STORIES. 


[Abstract of an address by Professor Moulton at one of the 
sessions of the Religious Education Convention in Philadel- 
phia during the first week in Third month.] 

This raises the question, “ What is a story?” a 
question important in all literary art, especially im- 
portant in application to the literature we call the 
Bible. History and story are both narrative. His- 
tory is a limited form of narration, limiting itself by 
its appeal to the sense of record and the connection of 
things. Story is free narration; in its appeal it takes 
in the imagination, the emotion, and the whole spir- 
itual nature. The popular idea of story confuses be- 
tween imaginary and imaginative; invented matter 
cannot be history, but the converse will not be held 
good, and matter of fact can perfectly well be story, 
if its presentation is such as to touch the imagination 
and the emotions. In most literature story and his- 
tory are distinct. Story has a matter and a form of 
its own, and is called Epic Poetry. In the literature 
of the Bible story is part of the national history, and 
is attracted to the prose form of the history which 
surrounds it. 

When the story has been carefully studied and 
assimilated, then the freest play of imagination 
should be used in the rendering. Like the actor, the 
story teller is a translator, with the translator’s dou- 
ble fidelity to his original and to his audience. The 
question is not of translating out of one language into 
another, but out of one set of mental habits belonging 
to the ancient world into another set of mental habits, 
characterizing the modern hearers, who are to be im- 
pressed. 

The condition is that we should first have been 
minutely faithful in our study of the story, omitting 
no hint, and wresting nothing out of proportion. This 
once secured, we become free agents in the translation 
of what has been learned into terms of modern 
thought. 

One point may be added: while it is true that the 
student cannot bestow too much study on his literary 
original, yet it is obvious that the results of this study 
must not appear on the surface of his narratives. All 
that may be thought out or learned as to historic set- 
ting, or meaning and motive, will go to enrich the 


story telling, but it must be entirely below the sur- 
face. 


All the strength of the world and all its beauty, 
all true joy, everything that consoles, that feeds hope, 
or throws a ray of light along our dark paths, every- 
thing that makes us see across our poor lives a splen- 
did goal and a boundless future, comes to us from 
people of simplicity —Charles Wagner. 





Doing nothing for others is the undoing of one’s 
self. We must be purposely kind and generous, or 
we miss the best part of existence. The heart that 
goes out of itself gets large, and full of joy. This is 
the great secret of the inner life. We do ourselves 


the most good doing something for others.—Horace 
Mann. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Fifth-day, Third month 10th, Dr. William I. Hull delivered 
a lecture on “ Famous Places Around Swarthmore.” To those 
who had heard his lectures on “The Famous Places About 
Philadelphia,” the success of this lecture was not unexpected. 
Few of the students are familiar with the history of the sur- 
rounding country of which the historic “ West House” forms 
a center, and Dr. Hull left many new facts in their minds. 

The Audubon Club is now beginning work in earnest. The 
birds begin to migrate, and now and then some stray one will 
appear flying north. Early morning meetings have been held, 
and so the members are kept in touch with each new arrival. 
It is interesting to study ornithology at Swarthmore; the 
campus, the woods and surrounding meadows offer such a 
pleasant home that birds settle early and stay late. 

Dr. Spiers recently lectured to the class in economics. His 
subject was monopolies. He dwelt at length upon the Phila- 
delphia street railway system, upon which subject he has 
written a very valuable book. 

In view of the recent fire, the movement on foot to form an 
organized fire brigade has been pushed. On Fifth-day a drill 
was held. The following officers have been appointed by the 
president: Chief, Chester Roberts; assistant chief, Fred. E. 
Griest; second assistant, Samuel Sinclair. 

Dr. Appleton read from “Childe Harold” to the Freshman 
English Class on the 12th inst. The class had just completed 
their study of the poem, and enjoyed Dr. Appleton’s fine ren- 
dition of Lord Byron’s splendid and melodious stanzas. The 
professor truly said that a thorough study of “Childe Har- 
old,” following out every historic and literary and biographi- 
eal allusion, would be in itself a liberal education. 

Prof. Hayes lectured on “Irish Poetry and Patriotism” 
before the West Chester Hibernians on St. Patrick’s Day. He 
gave recently, at the Swarthmore Woman’s Club, “Sir Philip 
Sidney: Hero and Poet,” and “ Readings from Spencer.” 

On Third-day, Third month 8th, President Swain lectured on 
his European trip, and in particular “the Egypt” part. Dr. 
Swain treated the subject as if we were of his party, and all 
enjoyed it. He just took his audience along with him up the 
Nile and through the historic Pyramids. After Dr. Swain, 
Isaac H. Clothier spoke on his ride through the desert on a 
camel. His description of the sensations and delights of the 
journey were very entertaining. 

On Seventh-day afternoon the “Conference of Friends’ 
Schools” was held at Swarthmore, by invitation of the college. 
All the Friends’ schools in and about Philadelphia, as well as 
those of New York and other places, were represented. The 
= topic under discussion was “The Course of Study as 

epared by the Board of Examiners Appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia.” 

In the evening of Seventh-day Swarthmore «College was 
treated to the most pleasing of lectures. Although all the 
lectures of the college course have given a great deal of pleas- 
ure and instruction, none have been so universally enjoyed as 
the one on this occasion by Prof. Woodland, of the Chautauqua 
Course. It was pry scientific and thoroughly practical. 
First dealing with the subject of wireless telegraphy, he ex- 
plained the process and then demonstrated it by such experi- 
ments as shooting off a cannon at a distance, and running a 
clock with the works on one side of the room and the pen- 
dulum on the opposite side. In the second half of his lecture 
he spoke on the subject of zero absolute, that point about 
which heat has disappeared. His experiments were vivid in 
this part likewise, such as driving a nail with a hammer of 
frozen mercury, making snow, freezing flowers so that they 
broke in chips, and melting steel, acquiring a temperature of 
5,200 degrees Fahr. to 200 degrees Fahr. The house was 
crowded and every one was delighted. 

On First-day Dr. Magill read a paper on the “ Views of 
Friends.” His intimate acquaintance with the history of 
Friends made his paper interesting and authentic. 

BaP 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
On the evening of Second month 25th, Friends’ Central 


School met the Germantown Academy in debate. The lecture 
room at Fifteenth and Race Streets was well filled with pupils 
and friends of the two schools. J. Eugene Baker, principal of 
the Boys’ Department, welcomed our guests, and introduced 
the presiding officer of the evening, Prof. E. S. Crawley, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The question for debate was: “ Resolved, That the conduct 
of the United States toward Colombia in the recent Panama 
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affair was unjustifiable.” Germantown defended the affirma- 
tive, Friends’ Centra] the negative. The judges were John 
Jackson, Dr. Silas 8. Neff, P. S. Hay. For Germantown the 
order of speakers was as follows: Robert D. Maxwell, Jr., 04; 
Sheldon F. Potter, 04; Henry W. Peacock, 04. The repre- 
sentatives of Friends’ Central were Ralph J. Baker, 04; Clifford 
C. Collings, 04; and Amos J. Peaslee, 04. The alternates, 
S. C. Tourison, of Germantown, and William L. Brown, of 
Friends’ Central, were the official time-keepers. Each speaker 
was allowed nine minutes in direct proof and four minutes in 
rebuttal. The judges decided in favor of the negative. 

The other winner in the semi-final round of the Pennsyl- 
vania Inter-scholastic Debating League, was the Brown Pre- 
paratory School, whose team, on the 26th, defeated that of 
the William Penn Charter School. Accordingly, Friends’ Cen- 
tral will meet the Brown Preparatory School to determine the 
championship of the League. This debate will take place about 
the last of Fourth month. This is the second time, in the two 
years of the League’s existence, that Friends’ Central has con- 
tested in the final round. Joun L. CARVER. 


CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 
Held at Swarthmore, Third month 12th. 

President Swain opened the meeting by giving a cordial wel- 
come to the association. He emphasized the fact that the 
strength of the Western schools lay in that a pupil could go 
from primary school to college by following one graded course 
of study. 

J. Eugene Baker then took charge of the meeting, and in his 
opening address gave expressidn to the hope that this meet- 
ing might mark the beginning of a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of Friends’ schools. 


THE NEW UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY. 


Lewis B. Ambler, superintendent of educational interests of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, said that the uniform course of 
study, with uniform examination questions for each school, 
like the recent examinations in New York, had long been an 
ideal. The rapid growth of the public schools seems to have 
lessened the number of pupils in our meeting schools and to 
have made necessary new methods in order to meet the strong 
competition. The need of a high uniform standard, especially 
in the country schools, has made itself apparent. After a 
short history of the movement to secure this uniform course 
of study, he reminded the patrons that the various domestic 
arts were taught in the homes, especially among Friends, and 
stated that the main object of the school was to develop in- 
telligence in the pupil, the moral instruction being left to the 
home and the First-day School. Special mention was made of 
Group E, the art group. He believed that Friends were de- 
ficient in a love of the beautiful and harmonious in buildings 
and house furnishing, and for this reason it has been given such 
prominence. 

The separate groups of the new course of study were then 
taken up. 


GROUP A.—ARITHMETIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Margaret Eves, principal of the Friends’ School, Seventeenth 
Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, spoke on “ Arithmetic 
in the Elementary Schools.” She showed that the time for 
arithmetic in the new schedule has been reduced. It has been 
most important in the past, being in many cases the standard 
of promotion. ‘The power of memory, and not of reason, is the 
essential characteristic of a child’s mind. Her experience 
showed her that the student under ten tries not to reason out 
a solution, but to adjust the problem to something which he 
remembers. The result of the present method is inaccuracy 
in the fundamental operations. Arithmetic has proved itself 
to be the least valuable of all mathematical studies for mental 
discipline, and after the seventh grade it should be omitted un- 
til the high school course. 


DISCUSSION, 


Thomas D. Cope, of George School, believed that arithmetic 
was the most valuable mental exercise, because the other 
branches were so formal. Solution of arithmetical problems 
requires versatility and analysis. He felt that the business 
arithmetic of the high school could not be done with the slight 
preparation accorded in the proposed plan. 

A. H. Tomlinson, of the Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
said that arithmetic now gets the lion’s share of the time, 
and that the teaching of arithmetic is poorer than in other 
branches. The reason is that the pupil is not ready for its 
complexities. Five years of arithmetic seemed to him to be 


' of about the same value as one year of geometry. 
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GROUP B.—THE PLACE AND VALUE OF TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 


H. A. Norris, of Wilmington Friends’ School, said that it 
could not be taught with the aim of developing an English 
style. But if abolished entirely the student learns nothing of 
sentence structure and misses a valuable exercise in logical 
analysis. It gives a conception of structure of thought. More 
than this, it makes much easier the study of foreign languages. 
He thought that the last two grammar grades should study the 
formal technical grammar of our own language. It teaches him 
to interpret thought, and if rightly handled need not cause a 
distaste for literature. Four things will be accomplished by 
the study of technical grammar: 

(1) A thorough knowledge of the structure of our own lan- 
guage. 

(2) Mental exercise. 

(3) A conception of grammatical structure of foreign lan- 

nage. 

' (4) Saving of time to teacher of English composition. 

Florence E. May, of Norristown, said children, and espe- 
cially boys, do not like grammar. Their parents agree with 
them in this. In our country schools it has not as yet been 
taught as well as possible. Their teachers have not been en- 
thusiastic. She believed that the committee was right in plac- 
ing it in the last years of the grammar schools, and she felt 
that when taught it should be pure grammar, that is, the con- 
jugations and declensions, with the laws of language reserved 
until later. 

James S. Hiatt, of George School: The power of clear, accur- 
ate expression is lacking in high school students. Expression 
is an art, with an underlying science, which is called technical 
grammar. He showed how the history of grammar lead to the 
present view of it, that an understanding of the relation of 
words and thougkts is necessary for the best expression, and 
should be taught as soon as the pupil wants to know why we 
say “we strike” instead of “we strikes.” If we make any 
change, change our teaching from a teaching of form to a 
teaching of the relations of thoughts; then it will be more 
interesting and more valuable. It will show the pupil that 
grammar is practical because it answers the questions in his 
mind. 


GROUP C.—COLLEGE CREDIT FOR SCIENCE WORK IN 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Arthur C. Smedley, of New York Friends’ Seminary: The 
hesitation of the colleges to give this credit is caused by the 
faulty teaching of the preparatory schools. Too much work 
is done; careful, accurate work is often slighted. Care must 
be taken to teach the pupil to draw proper conclusions, to see 
what the experiments are intended to prove. If this is done, 
the college will feel safe in admitting a student, and if he 
be sufficiently advanced they will give him credit for his work. 

Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore Friends’ School: Referring to 
the problem of the Baltimore Friends’ School, he said that they 
find it necessary to prepare for Johns Hopkins University, 
which requires more than other colleges, and hence their grad- 
uates who enter Swarthmore receive credit for freshman 
science. Extracts from letters from some Baltimore Friends’ 
School graduates who were now taking sophomore science at 
Swarthmore showed that they believed themselves to be as well 
prepared as their classmates. 

Advantages of studying science in preparatory schools were 
then discussed. 

1. Classes are small. 2. Recitation and lecture method of 
teaching is employed. 3. Lessons are daily assigned. 4. Each 
student is cared for personally, and must do his work. 

George M. Downing, of Abington Friends’ School, took the 
ground that the science work of the preparatory school cannot 
take the place of the work of the college. 


GROUP E.—APPRECIATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


George H. Nutt, of George School: Beauty is a positive ne- 
cessity in life. The effort of craftsmen to-day is to produce 
simple, beautiful house-furnishings. The structure is no longer 
hidden, but the beauty is revealed. Hence, manual training 
and art education are synonymous. They are valuable both to 
the future engineer and artist. The sense of the beautiful 
will not be supplied by environment, but by education. Italy 
turns out both artists and street cleaners. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Edward Rawson, of New York: The time for class E in the new 
course is just double that of the proposed plan in the Friends’ 
Seminary of New York. It is so important because it trains 
the pupil to produce. He was opposed to the issuing of ex- 


amination questions such as the Regents’ examinations of New 
York, as it causes cramming, sets an artificial standard, and 
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tempts the teacher to teach with regard to them alone. If 
the committee will issue questions as samples it will be a good 
step. 

Professor Charlotte Bronk, of Swarthmore College: In 
teaching French she has found that more progress in French 
can be made by the student who has studied technical English 
grammar. 

Professor G. A. Hoadley, of Swarthmore College: Would 
teach arithmetic as a way to understand things; would teach 
it constantly in the old-fashioned way. Would teach also tech- 
nical grammar and spelling in the old-fashioned way. Science 
should be taught for its own sake, and not for the sake of 
getting college credit. 

G. W. Thompson, of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia: 
A student dislikes English grammar because he does not see 
its practicability. He thinks that he knows how to talk to 
his fellows. But the greatest difficulty is in the manner of 
teaching. The teacher uses the technical term as an end, and 
not asa means. The knowledge of the terms is considered suf- 
ficient, and the principles which are expressed by the technical 
terms are forgotten. The fault of grammar teaching is 
the technicality of the text-books. 

Lewis B. Ambler spoke of a necessity for a recorded standard 
of work to avoid loss of time in the changes of pupils from 
one school to another. 

George L. Mitchell, a patron of Friends’ Schools, was de- 
lighted with this move, and has long seen the need of a uni- 
form course of study. 

Eli Lamb, of Baltimore, agreed. 

Joseph Swain believes that the move is in the right direction. 

Dr. Hull likewise expressed himself as in sympathy with 
the movement. 

Conference, by motion, unanimously approved the general 


plan of the uniform course of study, as prepared and published 
by the committee. 





THE OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION 


Will be entertained by a talk and reading by Joseph Whar- 
ton, who has very kindly consented to address them on Sixth- 
day evening, Third month 25th, 1904, promptly at 8 o’clock, 
in the lecture room of the Friends’ Central School,, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. Subject, “The Sun: Our Source of Heat, 
Light and Power.” 

It is hoped that members of the association will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to renew their former interests and 
connections with the school. 

Part of the building will be open for inspection, and the old 
class records will be there for examination. 

Former pupils, whether members of the association or not, 
will be very welcome, as well as all interested friends of the 
school. 

No tickets of admission will be necessary. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SoLeBuRY, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends held their meeting 
for the Third month, on the 13th, with an interested audience. 

Carroll B. Price presided, with Edith Michener as secretary 
pro tem. 

Alice Ray Price read from the Discipline concerning 
“ Trades,” which advice, if heeded. would make financial disas- 
ter almost an impossibility. 

Richard K. Robert spoke of the personality of the late Mar- 
cus A. Hanna, and his willingness to assist different religious 
societies. 

John S. Williams read an excellent article from the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER on “Unity of Ideals.” Christian 
ideals are the same, but as we progress we pay more atten- 
tion to duty and less to mere definitions. 

Martha Simpson read “The History of Man” as published 
in The Youth’s Magazine of 1818. 

Dr. Joseph B. Walter gave a scholarly address on “ Immor- 
tality,” which showed careful thought and research. 

The topic was further discussed in a profitable manner by 
Reuben M. Price, Seth T. Walton, Dr. George Moorely Mar- 
shall and others. 

It is hoped that William Birdsall may be present at the 
meeting of the association on Fourth month 10th, in the meet- 
ing house, at 10.45 o’clock. 


HorsHam, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met Second month 
28th. The meeting was opened by Jacob T. Comly, reading 
from the 53d chapter of Isaiah, after which the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read. 


Jennie Twining then recited “ Whistling in Heaven.” Eliza- 
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beth E. Hallowell read from the Discipline on “ Representative 
Committee.” 

Prof. George M. Downing read an excellent paper on 
“Changes in the Discipline of the Society of Friends.” He 
spoke of one of the first books of the Discipline being four 
inches in length and three in width, but as conditions had 
changed, necessary changes were made in the Discipline, the 
last one being made in 1894. He considered each revision a 
milestone in our progress. 

Elizabeth R. Cox gave a recitation taken from “ Ben-Hur,” 
describing the shepherds at Bethlehem on the night when 
Christ was born. Mary S. Warner was appointed treasurer in 
the place of Margaret Morris, resigned. Several beautiful 
sentiments were given, followed by a brief silence, after which 
the meeting adjourned to meet Third month 27th, 1904. 





Lincotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association of Lincoln 
met in the meeting houge, First-day, Third month 6th, at 1.30 
>. 

, The opening Bible reading was from Exodus, Leviticus and 
Revelation. 

After consideration of the minutes, Whittier’s “ Quaker of 
the Olden Time” was. read in an acceptable and pleasing man- 
ner by Rebecca Lloyd. 

Henry B. Taylor read from Isaac H. Hillborn’s “ Views and 
Testimonies of Friends,’ much to the interest and pleasure 
of the meeting. 

The comparative influence of heredity and environment in 
the formation of character was discussed at length by George 
Hoge, Phineas J. Nichols and several others. The range and 
freedom of the discussion made it interesting and profitable. 
History, biography, religion, literature, science, politics and 
practical life were all levied upon for evidence and illustra- 
tions. 

Three appropriate selections—one at the beginning, one near 
the middle and one at the close of the proceedings—were sung 
by a number of young people greatly to the edification of the 
meeting. The singing added pleasing variety and increased 
interest to the proceedings. J. H. B. 


CrncinnaATI, O.—The Friends’ Association met with Dora 
Cadwalader Gallagher, Second month 28th. After a time of 
silence the clerk read part of the 5th chapter of Matthew, 
also the 14th chapter of John. 

The subject for the afternoon was, “ What is a Christian ?” 
and the reading by Pierce J. Cadwalader was from Henry 
Drummond’s address on the subject, with some extracts from 
“The Changed Life,” by the same author. The selections read 
showed that to be a Christian is to have the character of 
Christ for our ideal in life. “To do what He would wish us 
to do, to live the kind of life He would have lived in our 
house, and had He our day’s routine to go through. It would 
not, perhaps, alter the forms of our life! but it would alter 
the spirit and aims and motives of our life, and the Christian 
man is he who in that sense lives under the influence of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Much interest was shown in the subject, and most of those 
present took some part in the discussion which followed the 
reading. 

The meeting closed in silence, after the reading by Louis 
Stemler of selections from the beautiful “ Quatrains of Abu’l- 
Ala.” 


GraceE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


That war is not necessary for heroic endeavor and the strenu- 
ous life appears from the death of young William Mara, who 
had saved one woman fiom a burning boarding-house in East 
Sixty-first Street, New York city, Sunday night, and re- 
turned to rescue others, but was overcome by suffocation. He 
was a mere boy, and had never been in any war, but humanity 
was strong within him, and he gave his life for others—a higher 
courage than that of the soldier. At this same fire two men, 
Arthur H. Fisher and Arthur Wertheimer, made their way to 
the second floor of an adjoining building, and Fisher, leaning 
out of a window with Wertheimer holding him, helped out of 
the windows of the boarding-house six or seven women. At 
the same time a fireman named Falls on the opposite side of 
the burning building swung out of a window on a narrow ledge 
and into a window where two women were hanging out, quite 
unconscious, and passed them down to other firemen. This is 


the ever-present heroism of common human nature, which risks 
life for others at the call of the instant.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





FINITE INFINITUDE. 

[The following lines by our friend, Wilson M. Tyler, editor 
of The Easton Gazette, Easton, Md., appeared in Unity (Chi- 
cago) for Twelfth month 31st, 1903.] 

And the years speed on! 
So silently the wheels of Time cycle the solar way, 
Nor hesitating, rest to take, but compass night and day 
In one stupendous moment of Eternal Now, 
That Past, with Present and the Future, permanently blends 
In one Eternity, whose boundless, ever-wid’ning ends, 
And center all conjoin—unanswerable How? 


Question thou 
This mystery sublime within the cosmic Universe? 
All atoms to each other hold or readily disperse; 
And all within the whole obediently swing 
Without annihilation, and without a time of birth; 
Combining, changing, fixing all, in stellar space or Earth; 
The ions fixed by law do make the eons ring. 


And what of Man, 
Whose conscious self vibrates alone or seeks affinity? 
Whose life is static thought aroused within Divinity— 
Within the All of Time, within the All of sense? 
Without annihilation, and without a natal hour 
Reflected, changing, living with the Universal Power 
Man blends with Perfect Good—the Great Omnipotence. 


THE DAY OF A THOUSAND YEARS. 


“ For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night.”—Psalm xc., 14. 
And one star calls to another 
The full strains of a song, 
Till the deeps of space glow with its grace 
And echo it full strong; 
And whirling out of the silence 
A world of worlds appears 
In an onward rush through the endless hush— 
And a day is a thousand years. 


And one star sings to another, 
And sun holds speech with sun, 

While the drifting veil of a vapor pale 
Shows another world begun. 

But we count time by a dawning, 
Or mark by a twilight fall— 

Yet the stars sing on when the years are gone, 
And what are we, after all? 


The words and the hopes and doubtings, 
The joy and the dreams and dread, 

And the puny lives in the puny hives 
Where toil is done for bread; 

A day, a night, and another— 
A round of the spinning ball; 

A sigh and a smile for the briefest while— 
And what are we, after all? 


And one star calls to another 
A song we may not know; 
Calls a distant sun to a dying sun 
As the ages come and go. 
And we mark time by a minute, 
And croon over smiles and tears— 
But the stars sing on when the worlds are gone, 
And a day is a thousand years. 
—W. D. Nesbitt, in Chicago Tribune. 


CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL AND HIS 
WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


The position of Camerieri Segreto Participante is not unlike 
that occupied by the lords-in-waiting to the King. They are 
busily occupied with distinguished duties for a certain num- 
ber of hours a day, but, on the other hand, they have ample 
leisure, which is entirely their own to dispose of. Nobody 
would think of blaming a young ecclesiastic who, when the 
duties of the day were finished, should consume that leisure 
either in visiting his friends or in private study or legitimate 
recreation; but Mgr. Merry del Val has found other and 
greater uses for it. His duty finished in the Pope’s apart- 
ment, he may often be seen racing with youthful vigor along 
the freseoed loggias and up the marble staircases of the Vati- 
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can, his purple robes flying behind him, until he reaches his 
own little private apartment, situated high up near the roof, 
with an outlook on to the top of the porch of St. Peter’s. A 
hasty and ascetic meal consumed, the purple robes are thrown 
aside for the plain black soutane, and in less than half an hour 
from leaving the Pope’s apartment, Merry del Val is hastening 
along the streets across the Tiber to the Trastavere, where 
the great work which he has organized among the poorest of 
the poor of Rome has its headquarters in the poor boys’ school 
and club. This club, developed by him for years with unfail- 
ing energy, now contains hundreds of members, many of them 
saved from ruin by its influence. With these poor urchins and 
their families, Mgr. Cardinal Merry del Val is a hero and a 
saint. This is the kind of work to which, beyond others, he 
would wish to devote his whole life. 

Time after time he has begged permission of his superiors to 
be allowed to leave the paths of diplomacy, along which he has 
been reluctantly driven, and take up the hard life of a working 
priest: but Leo XIII. felt that the Church had other work 
for him, and his petitions were refused. 

It was not only in the Trastavere that he labored. He had 
his confessional at San Silvestro, and later at San Georgio, and 
late into the night numberless penitents, many of them the 
poorest of the poor, might be seen waiting their turn at his 
confessional, seeking for his consolation and direction. It was 
characteristic that on November 9th last, when he was created 
a cardinal, he substituted for the feast which new cardinals 
usually offer their friends and relations a banquet for his poor 
penitents ‘and boys in the Trastavere. Sorrow was mingled 
with the joy of the occasion, for the banquet was a final part- 
ing from his poor friends. The arduous duties of his new post 
will leave, alas, no leisure for Cardinal Merry del Val to pur- 
sue further this side of his priestly calling which he loves so 
well—From “The New Papal Secretary of State,” in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for Third month. 


GOVERNMENT MAPS. 


Attention is called to the fact that a wall map of the United 
States, prepared under the direction of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, has been issued for sale by the De- 
partment. In addition to usual map features on this are 
shown the several acquisitions of territory upon this con- 
tinent by the Government of the United States, by clearly 
defined boundaries, as determined by the latest investigations, 
all military, naval, Indian, forest, and timber reservations, 
private land claims, and the location of all United States Land 
Offices and offices of the United States Surveyors-General. 
Along its lower border are small maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Pine Island, the Hawaiian Group, Guam, the Philippines, and 
the Tutuila Group of the Samoan Islands. This map is about 
5 by 7 feet in size, mounted on muslin and attached to rollers 
ready for immediate use, and is sold for 80 cents per copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In retiring from business I have sold 
my stock and equipment to Ellwood 
Heacock, Funeral Director, 1313 Vine 
Street, who will give prompt and satis- 
factory attention to my patrons. Ell- 
wood Heacock, whom I recommend as 
my successor, is an experienced and re- 
liable undertaker, whose business has 
been long established. 


W. JAMES ATTWOOD, 


Funeral Director. 
Formerly 1632 Arch Street. 


Meeting: 


p-m. 


Germantown. 


Frankford. 


Fair Hill. 
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The Department also publishes separate maps of the several 


MS wc ésnwoesann 1895 
Alaska (double sheet) . .1898 
Arizona* . 

Arkansas . 

California (2 sheets) ...1900 
Rr ee 1897 
Florida (2 sheets) 

DEES. Gos mak v ewatoee 1901 
Dy Sguneds éieecees 1899 
So ia Seeks we es 1885 
ETS rats Gas deus uae 1886 
Indian Territory 

le ie ica a pgs aie 1885 
in: -o steunts eiitars Urata 1898 
RN .  i ic ictentanae 1896 
Michigan * 


* At present out of print. 


States and Territories in which public lands of the United 
States are located, issued as follows: 


Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

EE i onc cewn naan 1903 
New Mexico * 

North Dakota t 

CR eo a tt 2ok eee ae 1895 
, a ccccccesced 1898 
SEs sires eter sanrais 1897 
South Dakota 
ea 1902 
Washington *. 

Wisconsin . 

WOME oss oceecdnand 


+ Will soon be published. 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 


These separate maps are unmounted and about 2 by 3 feet 
in size (excepting those of Alaska, California and Florida, 
which are about twice this size), and are sold at 12 cents per 
sheet. 

The law permits the sale of only one copy to an individual, 
but to schools and other institutions as many copies can be 
furnished as may be desired for separate buildings or depart- 
ments. 


Maps sold by the Department are sent by registered mail 


| postage free to purchasers. 


All remittances in payment for maps should be by draft or 


| postal money order made payable to the order of the Financial 


Clerk, Department of the Interior. 
EDWARD M. Dawson, Chief Clerk. 


Nine States—New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Washington and 
Wyoming—observed Lincoln’s birthday as a legal holiday. The 
number is not increasing rapidly and the general observance 
of the day does not seem to spread noticeably. This kas noth- 
ing to do with the place which Lincoln has come to hold in the 
American heart, for that goes on growing with the years. It 
is due to the close proximity of the day to February 22d, which 
has obtained a precedence not to be overcome, and two holi- 


days so close together are one too many.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


The most valuable thing in all education is character, and 
the only way to form a sound and strong character is to live 
free, to live in an atmosphere of liberty and of self-control.— 
President Eliot. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 


day School, 8 p.m. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly ly Meeting: 


Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


3d mo 18 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


(6th-day ).—Quakertown 
Young Friends’ Association, at home of 
Evan R. and Kate Penrose. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


(Continued on page iii.) 





